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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 



SOME WAR NOVELS WITH SOLDIERS AS HEROES 

Three books stand out decidedly as the best attempts to depict types 
of the soldier of the Great War. The material is practically all borrowed 
from reality; art, however, is allowed to play a part in the grouping of events, 
in the selection of characteristic traits, occasionally in the focusing of such 
traits as will render the picture clearer to the reader. 

One is Ren6 Benjamin's Gaspard, the first to come out (1915). This 
book will hold its own, not only against the other more recent war books, 
but even after the war. Gaspard will remain a type in French literature, 
such, let us say, as Moli^re's Scapin, Daudet's Tartarin, Hugo's Gavroche, 
or Aicard's Maurin des Maures. Indeed the name Gaspard has already 
passed into the language to designate the intelligent, alert man of the people 
of France, or rather of Paris, the man of perfectly unsophisticated brain, who 
has a genius for acting kindly, is always ready to help, is doing, without 
seeming to think of it at all, the most beautiful things; picturesque in speech, 
droll in manner, sound in mind as a red apple, transparent as glass, true as 
steel. This is the French soldier which the general public, especially abroad, 
likes to imagine — and perfectly legitimately ; Gaspards are more Ukely to be 
found in the French army than elsewhere, although nobody would think that 
all are Gaspards in the French army.^ 

The second book is Bourru, soldat de Vaiiquois (1916) by Jean des Vignes 
Rouges. It corresponds to the second period of the war, when the hell of 
the trenches rendered the life of the soldier much harder and stripped war 
of much of the heroi-romanesque which would otherwise,> to some extent, 
extenuate its horrors. Of course, in Gaspard we had not really much of war 
itself; we had the mobilization period, and just two episodes on the front; 
after the first, the wounding, nursing, and convalescence of Gaspard; after 
the second, his return home as a cripple. Gaspard was still a civilian, acci- 
dentally mixed up with the war, who had kept in the army his attitude of 
everyday fife. For Bourru, civilian life is a dear remembrance only, he has 
become a soldier through and through, and very few pages of the book are 
not pictures of war, and war of the fiercest sort and at one of the worst spots 
on the whole battle line. Bourru — ^who, besides, is not a witty shopkeeper 
of Montmartre in Paris, but a peasant from Burgundy, with the qualities of 
his race, intelligent, energetic, quiet — has not the cheerfulness of Gaspard; 

• Reng Benjamin has published a second book. Sous le del de France, and very 
recently another novel Le Major Pi-pe et son p^re (Fayard, 1918), the story of a newspaper 
man who at first dislikes the British heartily but later grows enthusiastically fond ol 
them. 
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he is bourru ("a grumbler"), but as a soldier he is just as brave and good as 
Gaspard; and perhaps because he has not that cheerfulness to help him out 
in his trials he is the more admirable in his behavior. Although not as 
entertaining as Gaspard, he represents probably more truly the average fine 
soldier of France.^ 

The third book is Barbusse's Le Feu. It pictures the soldiers in the 
trenches when the third year of war was in sight. If the soldier could still 
be courageous in facing grim reality, nobody could expect of him, nobody 
would accept as genuine, the everlasting cheerfulness of Gaspard; even to 
expect the grumbling good-naturedness of Bourru would be expecting a great 
deal. And indeed Le Feu is most depressing and at the same time has what 
people call the most realistic descriptions of trench warfare. 

Le Feu is easily the most-discussed book of the war. And for the writer 
of literary history in the future it will be well to keep in mind the following 
data. Of course a work is never read and judged entirely from the point of 
view of its artistic value. We need only recall famous examples such as 
la qusrelle du Cid, in which the personal jealousies of Scud6ri and Richelieu 
played an essential part; such as the personal episode which gave to human 
art Musset's Les Nuits and Le Souvenir and presupposes the knowledge of 
the controversy of File et Lui and Lui et File; or again such as Maupassant's 
famous story Le Horla, which must be explained by the family antecedents 
of the nouvelliste. Le Feu is a new and remarkable example of this. 

What aroused so much comment about Le Few— praise on the one hand 
and criticism on the other — ^is the tone of the book, which appears to many 
to be not only reaUstic (which would be legitimate) but in part plainly cynical. 
There are those who see in so brutal a picture a sane, even a necessary reaction 
against the silly optimism prevailing in many quarters. The stupid pictures 
which represented the French soldiers as enjoying life thoroughly in the 
trenches — as if every one of them was eager for nothing but to die for his 
country, as if he charged the enemy always in a state of sublirne exaltation, 
and when lying wounded in the hospital had but one thought only, to return 
as soon as possible to sacrifice whatever limb was left to him — seemed to them 
absurd, unjust, and immoral. Thus Barbusse, they would argue, was fully 
justified even in overdrawing the picture in order to stop such misconceptions. 

But there are those on the other hand who lay stress on another phase 

of the problem. The book came out, they remark, just at the darkest period 

of the war, when France was finding it so hard to keep up the spirits of her 

children in the terrific struggle. It was therefore very wrong, in such an 

hour, to speak words of discouragement. To tell the truth to a sick man 

when the truth may kill him, while mere abstention from saying anything 

may allow him to pull through, is not right. 

I Some very interesting information is given in the book about the underground war- 
fare carried on by the sappers and miners (for wMch topic see also La Guerre souterraine 
by Captain Danrit). Two other books have come out (1917) by J. des Vignes Rouges, 
L' Ame des chefs, and a novel, Andre Rieu, ojficier de France. 
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Moreover the charge was brought against Barbusse that the book was 
realistic in the sense of "shocking," but not realistic in the sense of "true." 
An army composed of such men as described in Le Feu could not have 
achieved what the French army did achieve; again the men in the squad 
are all non-thinking men who cannot realize the meaning of the struggle 
(see, for example, Mauclair, in the Semaine litUraire). French officers and 
soldiers, it might be stated, have repeatedly protested, and they are in a 
position to know as well as Barbusse; they have sometimes pronounced the 
book "criminal" (one example of such protest appeared in the New York 
Times)} 

We have just recalled the part of a famous minister, Richelieu, in a 
famous literary querelle; here also the historian of the future will have to 
examine the possible part of a minister in the querelle du Feu. No secret is 
made, especially in the last pages of the book under consideration, of the 
author's disbelief in the idea of patrie. The question then arose: How is it 
that books much less outspoken on much less paramount issues should have 
been pitilessly .censured while Le Feu was not ? And how is it that this 
book belittling patriotism should be allowed to come out just at the time 
when these very ideas were used by German propaganda trying desperately 
to create a demand for peace in France? A plausible answer was made 
repeatedly and openly: because the minister of the interior was then Malvy, 
who was later charged with treason; Malvy allowed the book to pass (see 
the article in the New York Times already mentioned). On this special point 
a careful reading of the book may to a certain extent absolve Barbusse; 
while, theoretically, Barbusse is opposed to purely national pursuits and 
advocates human ideals, yet in this concrete case of the Great War he believes 
that France is waging a just fight. In other words, unless new arguments 
are brought forward, one can only make this statement, that German propa- 
gandists may have used the book of Barbusse in a way of which he himself 
may have disapproved. As far as the writer knows, Barbusse never took 
the trouble to answer the critics. This may be pride.^ 

The historian of literature of the future will have to take into considera- 
tion another point when he wishes to explain the cas Barbusse. Surely the 
author was led by temperament to the morbid attitude he assumed toward 

1 Here are the words of a man who has won great esteem among American scholars, 
Lucien Poulet: "The book contains some good, some bad; without entering Into any 
detail I will tell you that as far as the lite of the trenches is concerned, it is in no way a 
faithful rendering. I have passed twenty-one months in the trenches and I know what 
it is. As for the langviage of the 'poilu,' he idealises it from certain points of view, and 
renders it extraordinarily vulgar at times." (Prom a private letter). 

2 Concerning the success of the book in America the sitviation is about the same 
as in France, namely, that it is quite possible that German agents helped in advertising 
Le Feu; but Under Fire was published by a firm (Dutton) which has shown strong pro- 
Ally tendencies and therefore could be accvised only of imprudence. It was an vmfor- 
tunate fact that the translation came out just at the time when American public opinion 
had to decide whether or not America should enter the war; it did not, however, stem 
the tide. 
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the soldier. Barbusse is the man who, some years before Le Feu, had written 
L'Enfer, which is about the most impure and morbid book any man may wish 
to handle. There are many ways of expressing despairing and disgusted 
views of life; the literature of all ages shows this, from Buddha and Khayyam 
to Leopardi, Schopenhauer, and Baudelaire. Why did Barbusse choose the 
most repulsive ? It seems quite natural that a man so disposed should, once 
the war had, so to speak, forced upon him the heroes of the trenches, write 
about them as he had written about the disgusting (even if perhaps real) 
creatures he had described before, namely in an abnormal, insane fashion. 

The writer would go even farther. Surely a large part of the regrettable 
popularity of Le Feu, in France as in this country, rests with the public. 
It is partly an effect of the modern craze for the sensational, the abnormal, 
and the morbid. You think naturally of a woman as a charming, graceful, 
kind creature, and you consider it the duty of "real," "true," "original" 
art, so to speak, to represent her as wilful, masculine, and cruel. Ypur 
normal idea of a clergyman is that of a conventional, sincere, and honest 
man, but he becomes "artistically" interesting only when he is represented 
unconventional, shrewd, satanic. And so the picture of a soldier which comes 
first to your mind is that of a vigorous, fine, heroic fellow, but a book repre- 
senting him as shockingly non-heroic, homesick, and avoiding hardships 
ought to be then the soldier of the "original, superior artist"; it would be 
terribly bourgeois not to accept this distressing picture, and this is a good 
chance for one who feels the spul of a Philistine within himseK to make the 
world believe that he is none himself. 

Those who seek in war literature strong sensation because they think 
that the terrible and the sickening are inseparable from this literature need 
not read Le Feu, which leaves behind a distinctly bad smell. There are 
only too many others to suggest. As we have mentioned novels only, we 
shall do no more than give a few titles in addition to Bourru, soldat 
de Vauquois, already mentioned, namely. Lieutenant P6ricard, Ceux de 
Verdun; Dieterlan, Le Bois, le Pretre; Le Bail, La Brigade des Jean Gouin; 
Louis Thomas, Les Diables bleus pendant la Guerre de Delivrance, 1914-1916; 
Ch. Le Goffic, Dixmude, un chapitre de I'histoire des fusiliers marins, 7 oct. 
au 10 nov. 1914; H. Bordeaux, Les demiers jours du Fort de Vaux and 
Prisonniers delivres. 

A place by itself must be given to Marcel Berger, Le Miracle du feu 
(1916). There is a delicate love affair interwoven in the account of the first 
weeks of the war, but the main thing is a piece of very keen psychological 
analysis of a soldier's mind. But while Gaspard, Bourru de Vauquois, and 
the man of the squad of Le Feu are soldiers sprung from the plain people of 
France, Berger's soldier, a sergeant, belongs to the class of the intellectuals 
who, before the war, still adopted a skeptical, even cynical, view of things. 
Michel has a good position and need not exert himself, thus he leads a com- 
fortable, uneventful, and self-centered life; he has banished emotion from 
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his existence as a disturbing element; he does not marry because of the 
burden that would be imposed upon him. When the war breaks out he 
joins his regiment reluctantly and because not doing so would be likely to 
cause him much more trouble than to do his duty; once in the army he is 
very anxious to avoid all unnecessary labor; he is friendly to his soldiers, 
and that is all. Gradually, however, he comes to realize that the plain man 
of the people is morally fully the equal, often the superior, of the man with 
the cultivated mind. He cannot help noticing and enjoying the beauty of 
human brotherhood as it is manifested in the war. He has a relapse into 
pessimism when left to his thoughts in the hospital, while recovering from a 
serious wound, but with the return of health a lofty optimism and faith in 
human nature finally win. If such a book does not appeal to the general 
public, as do the others mentioned, it is fully equal to any of them in keenness 
and conscientious workmanship. 

Albert Schinz 
Smith College 



The Life of Lazarillo de Tonnes and His Fortunes and Adversities. 

Done out of the Castilian from E. Foulche-Delbosc's restitution 

of the Editio Princeps by Louis How with an Introduction and 

Notes by Charles Philip Wagnek. New York; Mitchell Kin- 

nerley, 1917. 

This book is an important contribution to Lazarillo studies. Mr. How's 

translation is far superior to any previous rendering of this text into English. 

It will supersede the versions of Rowland, Blakeston, Roscoe, and Sir 

Clements Markham. It is more accurate than any of these and no whit 

inferior in readableness and literary distinction. Professor Wagner has 

assembled in his introduction and notes all the important results of previous 

scholars, together with many valuable, original suggestions of his own. 

Mr. How wisely chose as the basis for his translation Foulche-Delbosc's 
composite text, thereby avoiding the mistakes of Cejador and Bonilla, who 
in their recent texts of the Lazarillo attach undue importance to the Burgos 
and Antwerp texts respectively. Good as the translation is, it is not infal- 
Uble. I suggest the following possible betterments. Page 5: Add the 
words "who went thither" after "knight." Page?: Omission of the phrase 
hazia perdidas. Translate: "and he made away with the rugs and horse 
blankets." Casa, "house," means "religious estabhshment" in this con- 
text. Page 12: How translates no me demediaua de lo necessario: "didn't 
share even the necessaries with me." Better: "didn't give me half what I 
needed." Page 13: The difficult phrase tan por contadero is too freely 
rendered, "so well counted." Page 15: Capuz means here "gown" rather 
than "hood." Page 20: "Towns" rather than "places." "Would move 
away" is too weak. I suggest, "would take French leave." Para echarlo 
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